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Opportunity For Service 
Dear Sir: 

In my opinion the Council of State Governments can 
render a distinct service to this generation by bringing 
about actual cooperation between the States in their 
many matters of common interest. Time has been re- . 
quired to sell the idea of State codperation. We should 
now be able to demonstrate in practice its real value. __ 
William R. Shands 
Director, Division of Statutory 
Research and Drafting 


Richmond, Virginia 
Proposals For Codperation 
Dear Sir: 


I have just received a copy of “Suggested Legislative 
Proposals for Commissions on Interstate Codperation” 
and wish to advise you that in my opinion this is a 
most constructive effort and one which I trust will, as 
time goes on, make a greater contribution to uniform 


scription. 


LETTERS 


Trade Barriers Over Denver 


Dear Sir: 

The account of the Chicago trade barrier Con- 
ference in the May issue of State GoveRNMENT is quite 
enlightening and will assist materially in our plans for 
the June 10 [trade barrier] conference in Denver. In 
fact we have today sent a wire to U. S. Solicitor General 
Robert H. Jackson, the principal speaker at the Chicago 
conference, asking him to address the Denver con- 


ference. 
A. E. Lyons 


Colorado State Chamber of Commerce 
Denver, Colorado 


Symbols of Power 
Dear Sir: 

Recently visiting the Capitol at Columbia, South 
Carolina, I was interested in observing the Sword of 
the State in the Senate Chamber and the Mace in the 
House of Representatives. . . . | was of the opinion 
that these English appurtenances of legislative bodies 
are not used elsewhere in the United States. . . . 

Can you tell me if South Carolina is peculiar in this 


respect? 
C. M. Abbott 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


We believe Mr. Abbott correct in his opinion that 
South Carolina is unique in having the Sword and Mace 
as emblems of legislative power. er symbols may be 
used elsewhere. We hope readers of this column will 
write us about their State symbols. 


legislation. 
G. Harold Welch 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
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TO BRING HOME THE NEWNESS OF DE- 
MOCRACY LET US IMAGINE THE PERIOD 
OF THE EXISTENCE OF MANKIND FROM 
THE DATE OF THE PEKIN MAN TO BE REP- 
RESENTED BY THE LIFE OF A MAN AGED 
FIFTY YEARS. HE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
AGED FORTY-NINE YEARS AND NINE 
MONTHS BEFORE THE IDEA OF JUSTICE 
HAD DAWNED UPON HIM. HIS FIRST EX- 
PERIENCE OF DEMOCRACY IN GREECE 
WAS SIX WEEKS AGO; AFTER AN AGE OF 
DARKNESS LASTING A FEW WEEKS HE HAS, 
[DURING THE LAST SEVEN DAYS, BEEN EX- 
PERIMENTING IN ENGLAND IN DEVELOP- 
ING OUR PRESENT FORM OF DEMOCRACY. 
IN FACT, DEMOCRACY IS IN ITS SWAD- 
DLING CLOTHES. THERE IS NOTHING SO 
ENCOURAGING IN THE HISTORY OF MAN 
AS ITS ASTOUNDING AND RAPID GROWTH 
IN THE LAST FEW THOUSAND YEARS. 
—E. D. SIMON. 
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THE COST OF DEMOCRACY 


ON A NUMBER OF PREVIOUS OCCASIONS this magazine has remarked editorially on the low 
salaries paid to the members of state legislatures. During the past few years some state 
legislatures have braved the storm of public criticism and raised the pay-checks of their 
legislative successors. The number has been small, however, and the instances of failure 
more numerous than those of success. _ 

If it is correct to assume that, under our democratic form of government, the legisla- 
tive branch is basic, then it would seem that to preserve its quality and integrity, any 
reasonable cost is not too great. 

Certainly it is true that the existence of the representative legislative branch in this 
country is the crucial distinction between our form of government and other forms now so 
notorious in some other places. At a time when representative government is under attack, 
not only in other parts of the world, but in our own country, it would seem wise to strengthen 
and to add dignity to this vital democratic process. 

The business of discovering and translating the public will into law is a job which con- 
tinues beyond the limited period when legislatures are in session. It is a job so important 
that it requires the best men in all walks of life to do it effectively. Those engaged in this 
task should be able to devote their whole energy to it and to be economically secure during 
their term of office. 

During the last decade problems arising from the depression have vastly increased the 
complexity of the legislator’s task and have kept legislatures in special sessions for an un- 
precedented length of time. In several states legislators receive no additional pay for such 
sessions even though their annual salaries are insufficient to maintain them during an ordi- 
nary sixty or ninety day session. In some states salaries are less than $200 per year. 

Opportunities for legislative service should not be limited to those who have accumulated 
sufficient wealth to permit them to take a few years vacation, at practically no pay, in a 
state legislature. Nor should legislative service be considered, as it often is unfortunately, 
merely an effective way of making ‘“‘contacts’’ which will be of value in subsequent business 
or professional life. The public service must compete more effectively with private enter- 
prise for competent personnel if our representative government is to recruit the brains and 
ability which its importance demands. | 

Adequate salaries will not of course solve all problems of legislative representation. 
But any measure which will have the effect of improving the quality of legislative personnel 
and enable each legislator to devote more of his time to public questions is sound public 
policy. 

The additional cost of fair legislative salaries to the state would be a very small frac- 
tion of most state budgets. No absolute standard is possible. Variations in the cost of living 
from state to state would naturally be a determining factor in setting a ‘reasonable and 
adequate salary’’ but the amount should be more substantial than a mere token payment. 

The current interest and concern with respect to expenditures of government is perhaps 
justified, but there is no justification for beginning the economic pruning of government at 


the legislative tap-root of democracy. 
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THE STATES IN PRESENT-DAY GOVERNMENT 


II. EFFectivE STATE GOVERNMENT: A PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 


EIN Amer- 

VW ica are 
gifted 

with visions and 
dreams. What peo- 
ple on the face of 
the globe have for 
so many genera- 
tions pursued 
broad ideals and 
long-range objec- 
tives? We dream 
great dreams, but 
when it comes to 
carrying those 
dreams into oper- 


By LUTHER GULICK 
Director of the Institute of Public Administration 


Efficient organization and administration is 
necessary if state governments are to do their 
part in implementing American ideals and 
objectives. In this article Mr. Gulick outlines 
requirements for improving the effectiveness 
of executive and legislative departments. Ad- 
ministrative control should be centralized and 
the arms of management strengthened. Legis- 
latures should be more representative and 
should utilize more consistently their powers 
to secure information necessary for framing 
legislation and for reviewing administrative 
activity. Strengthening of the executive should 
be accompanied by a like improvement in the 
effectiveness of the legislature. 


major objectives. 
If you are going to 
make shoes, you 
have to set up a 
factory which is 
appropriate to 
turn out shoes. If 
you are going to 
build houses, you 
are faced with the 
problem of an or- 
ganization that is 
appropriate for 
building houses. If 
you are going to 
carry on govern- 


ation, there are 


others on the face of the globe who do a better — 


job than we do. We dream about making people 
free; our machinery breaks down. We dream 
about giving them work; our machinery does 
not achieve that objective. We dream about giv- 
ing security to all, removing their fears and 
worries, but when it comes to setting up the 
machinery, it leaves something to be desired. 

Therefore, there is this problem of organiza- 
tion and administration in government, of actu- 
ally building the machinery for carrying out 
our dreams, and our ideals. 

The organization which is set up in an enter- 
prise must be appropriate to the nature of its 


ment, you must 
determine what your major purposes and objec- 
tives are to be. 

The modern state government here in this 
indestructible union of indestructible states has 
certain very definite, broad fields of responsibil- 
ity. You can classify these in various ways, but 
for the purposes of this discussion, I suggest that 
we pay attention to four major points: First, the 
responsibilities of the state to develop controls 
and protections under which we may operate 
our complicated economic and social system; 
second, to provide certain community services, 
such as the construction, maintenance of roads 
and the many other services which government 


| | 
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renders; third, to construct certain business en- 
terprises which we have in larger number than 
we often realize; and, fourth, to encourage and 
superintend the development not only of nat- 
ural resources, but, through research, the devel- 
opment of new uses of materials and resources 
as the foundation of the economic life and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The function of the state to develop such con- 
trols and protections could be performed under 
a structure of government highly dictatorial in 
nature, completely severed from the population 
of our states. There is, therefore, one other ex- 
traordinarily important touchstone of good ad- 
ministration in American government, and that 
is in the realm of political responsibility. We 
insist that the modern state shall not only serve 
in these four ways, but that it shall be repre- 
sentative, that it shall conform to the changing 
desires and determinations of the population 
which makes up a given state. 


The machinery of government 


At this point we may introduce another con- 
dition of good organization and good adminis- 
tration. From the standpoint of achieving suc- 
cess, in these services of government, under this 
condition of flexibility and responsibility, we are 
faced with the problem of devising the practical 
machinery for operation. Through long experi- 
ence, dating back to Anglo-Saxon tradition, in- 
fluenced by the Roman law, French experience, 
and early German official efficiency, touched by 
the introduction of scientific techniques and by 
our experience with large business enterprise, 
we have learned that no one man can be trusted 
long with full control over the lives and des- 
tinies of other men. In order to avoid the deposit 
of full power over individuals in any one man, 
we have devised a plan for the separation of 
powers into the well-known categories of exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial power. Through 
all the stress and strain through which the states 
of the world have come since the World War, 
the wisdom of this division of power has proven 
on the whole to be a useful and workable device. 

In each of these fields—executive, legislative, 
and judicial—there are certain arrangements 


which serve to make the mechanism of the state 
operate more smoothly. Just as we find in any 
piece of mechanism that certain arrangements 
of gears and cylinders and shafts serve to make 
the operation of that mechanism more effective. 

With reference to the executive powers, we 
have learned through experience, particularly in 
large-scale business and in government, that 
these are the things that we demand in the state: 
We insist that the machinery of government 
shall be responsible and responsive on the exec- 
utive side; we insist that it shall be productive 
and effective. It has to get on with the job and 
get the work done. It has to be consistent and 
coordinated; it can’t be inconsistent and unco- 
ordinated in such ways that it conflicts with 
itself and vitiates its own program through its 
own conflicts. It has to be efficient; it has to do 
its work at a minimum of expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money and of energy devoted to the 
program of the government. 

Now we come to the question: How do you 
get those fine general objectives? You get them 
through the following specific arrangements of 
government: First, concentration of authority 
within the executive branch of. government. 
This concentration of authority means the 
building of a hierarchical establishment in 
which the ultimate responsibility flows to a sin- 
gle chief executive officer. In order that that 
may work, you must have, secondly, depart- 
mentalization, primarily along functional lines; 
that is, on the basis of the jobs to be done. Third, 
in any large enterprise you can’t maintain con- 
tact between the departmentalized functional 
organizations and the single responsible chief 
executive unless you develop proper arms of 
management. These arms of management deal 
primarily with personnel, with financial control 
and with planning. 


Other executive aids 


As a further tool of coordination it is desirable 
to maintain a cabinet procedure within the 
structure of the executive branch, a procedure 
under which the heads of the larger depart- 
ments are brought together regularly as a con- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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UNICAMERALISM MARKS TIME 


States await verdict on Nebraska’s 


” 
unicam 


By ALVIN W. JOHNSON 
Department of History and Political Science, Pacific Union College 


ITH the 
awaken- 

ing of an 
active interest in 
the reorganization 
of State govern- 
ments, efforts to 
improve the dem- 
ocratic process 
have not been con- 
fined to proposals 
for the refashion- 


Agitation for one-house legislatures began 
more than a quarter of a century ago. Ne- 
braska undertook the first 20th Century 
experiment with unicameralism in 1937, 
while 21 other states were still toying with 
the idea. During 1939 only seven states have 
considered unicameral proposals, the provi- 
sions of which are analyzed on page 103. The 
effectiveness of the plan in Nebraska, says 
Professor Johnson, will probably be a de- 
cisive factor in the future of the movement. 


legislators that 
they establish an 
assembly of from 
seven to sixteen 
members _ elected 
from the congres- 
sional districts for 
a four or six-year 
term. 

In the election 
of 1914 the people 
of Oklahoma gave 


ing of the execu- 
tive and administrative structure or that of the 


judiciary merely, but have extended to the 


legislature as well. 

Along with the battery of remedies that have 
been proposed to cure our legislative ills is the 
unicameral legislature. That these proposals 
can no longer be considered merely as of aca- 
demic interest relegated to the limbo of politi- 
cal theorists has become evident from the num- 
ber of amendments and resolutions which have 
been proposed in recent years looking toward 
the establishment of a one-house legislature in 
various states. The definite movement in that 
direction made its debut in 1912 when measures 
were introduced in Ohio and Oregon proposing 
a single legislative chamber. Scarcely a year has 
passed since that time when such a proposal has 
not been considered in one state or another and 
the number of such proposals brought forward 
each year has been increasing steadily. 

In Kansas, early agitation for legislative re- 
form was led by Governor George H. Hodges. 
He argued for the greater efficiency and 
quicker response to the will of the people which 
he felt would be made possible through a single 
chamber. In 1913 he proposed to the Kansas 


an afhrmative vote 
to an amendment creating a one-house legisla- 
ture. This measure, which originated by use of 
the initiative, called for a single house consisting 
of eighty members. Of those who voted on 
the amendment, 99,686 were in favor and only 
71,742 registered their negative vote. But it 
failed of adoption because it did not receive a 
majority of all the votes cast. Such a majority 
would have required 124,465 votes. 

Among other states which introduced amend- 
ments proposing unicameral legislatures were 
Alabama and New York in 1915, Arizona in 
1917, Massachusetts in the same year, and Illi- 
nois in 1920. Governor Norbeck of South Da- 
kota in his message to the legislature in 1917 
advocated a unicameral legislature for South 
Dakota. The legislature of South Dakota con- 
sidered similar proposals at its sessions in 1919, 
1923, 1925, 1927, and 1931. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota also joined the list of states proposing a 
single chamber. 

In 1931 and in 1933 unicameral amendments 
were introduced in some half dozen states, The 
practical aspects of this question were demon- 


.strated when in 1934 the people of Nebraska 


voted to adopt a one-house legislature. Public 
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interest rose rapidly and in 1935 more than a 
score of bills were proposed in approximately a 
dozen states. But even this record was broken 
in 1937 when some forty proposals making pro- 
vision for a unicameral legislature were intro- 
duced in twenty-one of the forty-three state 
legislatures in session that year, and three other 
states appointed committees to study the ques- 
tion. From 1935 to 1937 over half the states gave 
consideration to one or more measures designed 
to institute the one-house system. A study of 
the measures introduced during these sessions 
reveals the general form likely to be taken by 
unicameral legislatures and certain trends in 
organization and procedure are apparent from 
the proposed measures.* 


Last year’s results 


In 1938, being an “even year,” there were 
only nine states that met in regular session. 
Of these, Massachusetts introduced two pro- 
posed amendments, both of which would create 
a unicameral legislature by abolishing the Sen- 
ate. The Committee on Constitutional Law, to 
which these measures were referred, reported 
that they “ought not to pass.” It is said that 
there is not any evidence of any wide-spread 
interest for a unicameral legislature in Massa- 
chusetts except as it serves to be an interesting 
topic for debate. 

In New Jersey a “Unicameral Constitutional 
Amendment” was also introduced. The prop- 
osition did not get beyond the committee stage. 
It is the opinion of the Legislative Reference 
Department of that state that “so far as outer 
intimations go there does not seem to be much 
interest in this state over the matter.” Likewise, 
in Pennsylvania’s special session a bill proposing 
an amendment to the constitution providing a 
unicameral legislature for Pennsylvania was in- 
troduced, while two such proposals were intro- 
duced in New York’s Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

We turn now to the 1939 legislative season 


*For an analysis of the measures introduced in the 
legislatures meeting in 1937 see the writer’s chapter 
“What of the Future,” in The Unicameral Legislature 
(University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1938). 


in which forty-three state legislatures have al- 
ready met, or are meeting, in regular session. 
In the number of proposals introduced and in 
the number of states participating the contrast 
with that of 1937 is significant. In comparison 
with the more than forty proposals introduced 
in twenty-one states, not counting the states in 
which committees were appointed to study the 
question in 1937, only nine amendments provid- 
ing for a unicameral legislature in seven out of 
the forty-three states meeting in regular session 
this year have been introduced. Three such pro- 
posals were introduced in Washington, and one 
each in Maryland, Ohio, California, Kansas, 
Michigan, and New Jersey. 

From the accompanying chart it will be seen 
that there are certain trends which are in evi- 
dence from these proposed measures which 
were even more apparent in the larger number 
of bills introduced in 1937. For example, in the 
item of salary there is a general tendency to al- 
low more adequate remuneration for legislators 
in order that persons may devote a reasonable 
amount of their time to law-making without 
too much financial sacrifice. It is also hoped that 
the higher salary may encourage a better class 
of men to give their services to the state. 


New features proposed 


It is also evident from the proposals that the 
tendency is to provide for the election of mem- 
bers to the one-house legislature for a longer 
term of office. Among the measures introduced 
this year are four which provide for a two-year 
term of office, and four which provide for a 
four-year term. The Ohio proposal provides 
for two classifications—one group known as 
senators, to be elected from congressional dis- 
tricts in the state, is to hold office for four years, 
and the other group known as representatives 
to be elected from the eighty assembly districts, 
is to hold office for two years. All are to serve 
in the same house. 

It is customary to find that those proposals 
making provision for the longer term of office 
rotate; as, for example, in the four-year term 
half of the members go out every two years. 

(Continued on page 108) 


CREATION OF UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURES 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS PROPOSED IN 1939 FOR THE 


Proposed Sal Term Elective Presiding Initi-  Refer- Frequency 
Amendments in years Size Districts Officer ative endum 
Session 
CALIFORNIA 
A.C.A. $208.3314 2 80 Single member dis- Lieut. Yes Yes Biennial 
No. 24 a month for tricts by population Governor 
(Yorty & term elected 
Kilpatrick) $2500 a year 
KANSAS 
S.C.R. $8 a day up 2 30-50 Single member dis- Lieut. Biennial 
No. 7 to $400; spe- tricts by population | Governor 
(Benson) cial session 
up to $240 
MARYLAND 
H.D. $1500 a year 1 36 1 member from each Speaker 
No. 473 $15 a day for county plus 2 mem- 
(Kenney) special bers from each of 6 
sessions legislative districts 
of city of Balti- 
more. (24 counties) 
MICHIGAN 
H.J.R. ‘J’ No provision 2 To be de- ~ Single member dis- Biennial 
(Nagel) termined __ tricts by population 
by legis- 
lature 
NEW JERSEY 
8.C.R. $120,000 2 Not more Single member dis- Speaker elec- Yes Yes Biennial 
No. 3 divided than 60 tricts by population ted by 
(Bowers) equally legislature 
OHIO 
H.J.R. To be deter- Senators 102 1 senator from each Lieut. Yes Yes Annual 
No. 1 mined. Sala- 4 (14 each congressional dis- Governor 
(Blum) ries of sen- 2 years) trict. 1 represent- 
ators double Represen- ative from each of 
that of repre- _tatives 2 80 assembly districts. 
sentatives All districts to be re- 
apportioned. * 
WASHINGTON 
S.JLR. $1500 a year 4 (19 every 46-60 Single member dis- Annual 
No. 3 2 years) » (46 Ist tricts by population 
(Farquharson) session ) 
WASHINGTON 
H.J.R. $1000 a year 4 (14 every 46-60 Single member dis- Annual 
No. 5 (plus travel- 2 years) (46 Ist tricts by population 
(Beierlein ling expense) session) 
& Neal) 
WASHINGTON 
H.J.R. $400 a month = 4 (19 every 24** 4 members from each Governor Yes Yes Biennial 
No. 9 (plus expense) 2 years) of 6 legislative dis- 
(Hurley, tricts which corres- 
J.E.) pond to 6 congres- 


sional districts 


half the representatives. The districts are formed within the group. 


*Members of legislature to be appointed by the legislature to serve as department heads. Limit of 24 departments. 
**For electing representatives—counties with population over 200,000 form one group, the rest another. Each group elects one- 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 
Congress considers new highways, cigarette bootlegging; WPA appraised 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington Correspondent 


Express Hichway Report Discouraging a 
PRESENTED TO CONGRESS proposed trans- 

continental super- 
highway system as a solution to the nation’s 
highway congestion and traffic problem, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has submitted to Con- 
gress an alternate plan calling for a system of 
inter-regional highways. The report was re- 
quested by Congress in order to determine the 
feasibility of building a series of through high- 
ways running across the country from east to 
west and from north to south and of using toll 
charges to repay the cost. The Bureau has 
concluded as a result of its studies that trans- 
continental traffic is much less important than 
inter-regional traffic. The alternate plan is 
therefore based on a system of inter-regional 
highways following the routes of the densest 
traffic. These express highways would be car- 
ried through large cities by means of depressed 
or elevated roads. The Bureau’s studies have 
shown that a large amount of the traffic on main 
highways has its origin or destination in cities 
and that a need exists in urban areas for ex- 
press highways to carry suburban and intra- 
city traffic. Because the construction of these 
direct inter-regional roads would overtax the 
financial abilities of the states and cities, a larger 
degree of Federal participation is recom- 
mended. 


LecisLation TO Hatt — Most of the 21 states 
CicareTrE BootLeccinc having cigarette 

taxes have endorsed 
a bill designed to aid the states in cutting down 
tax evasion. It has been found that cigarettes 
are being “bootlegged” into these states in par- 
cel post packages. The remedial Federal bill 
on which hearings were recently held, would 
permit postal inspectors to assist state officers 
in preventing violations of the state revenue 


APPRAISED IN REPORT 


laws. While the measure is gaining favor on 
Capitol Hill, it is opposed by the Post Office 
Department on the ground that it would re- 
tard the movement of the mail. 


oF WPA Projects An appraisal of 
the value of WPA 
projects, spon- 
sored by ten national agencies, has just been 
released. The report summarized the findings 
of state appraisal committees in 42 states. On 
the whole, these reports were favorable; most 
states concluded that the work performed by 
the WPA was badly needed and of benefit. 
Certain defects were listed, however, such as 
the lack of recognition of unemployment as a 
long term problem and the inability of the pro- 
gram to supply employment to all needy per- 
sons. Another objection raised was that locali- 
ties have not been allowed enough flexibility 
to adjust wages and hours and to meet varia- 
tions in local conditions. 


STREAM Pot.uTion Britt After extensive de- 
APPROVED BY SENATE bate, the Senate 

adopted the Bark- 
ley Stream Pollution Control Bill and rejected 
all amendments offered by those advocating 
harsher methods. The Barkley Bill provides 
for a system of loans and grants to state and 
local governments to enable them to construct 
the necessary treatment works. Administra- 
tion would be placed in the Public Health 
Service. Grants would be limited to one-third 
of the cost of projects and would be made upon 
certification of the state health authority. The 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee has rec- 
ommended passage of the bill. The President 
withheld approval of a similar bill last year 
which did not provide for adequate budgetary 
control. This is provided for in the new bill. 
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GOVERNORS 


Annual Conference to Open in Albany, June 26 


Point, and New York City are all pre- 

paring to welcome the American Gov- 
ernors. Within a few days, between June 26 and 
29, each in turn will be host to the Thirty-first 
Governors’ Conference. The State of New 
York has not previously been the scene of one 
of these annual gatherings of Governors, and 
to honor the occasion, President Roosevelt will 
entertain in his Hyde Park home, the World’s 
Fair will proclaim an “All States’ Day” and 
the West Point Cadets will pass in review. City 


Ne Saratoga Springs, Hyde Park, West 


and State officials will be in reception lines at _ 


all points along the itinerary. 


Conferences held since 1908 


The Governors have held such conferences 
regularly since 1908, when President Theodore 
Roosevelt invited them to the national capital 
to discuss conservation of our natural resources. 
They have met in all sections of the country, 
from Maine to Florida and California, in 
twenty-three different states and the District 
of Columbia. New Jersey was host in 1937; 
Oklahoma in 1938. 

The purpose of the Governors’ Conference is 
“the promotion of greater uniformity in state 
legislation and the attainment of greater efh- 
ciency in state administration.” Current public 
problems, legislative policies, and administra- 
tive practices and procedures are discussed by 
the Governors at round table conferences in 


order to determine the part of the executive 


branch of government in their solution. Inter- 
state and Federal-state relations are stressed in 
their considerations. 

This year the business program of the Con- 
ference has been arranged by the Governors’ 
Section of the Council of State Governments, 
whose director serves as secretary-treasurer of 
the Governors’ Conference. Governor Robert 
L. Cochran, President of the Conference, will 


tap the opening gavel, and on Monday morn- 
ing, June 26, he will introduce host-Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman for an address of welcome. 
Governor Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas will re- 
spond. The remainder of the morning will be 
devoted to a symposium on Federal-state rela- 
tions in the administration of public health, 
education, welfare and relief, and works pro- 
grams. Addresses on administration of state gov- 
ernment and on labor relations will be deliv- 
ered at the afternoon session. 

Subjects on the program for the following 
day include the taxation of public salaries and 
securities, the financing of old age assistance, 
the executive and law enforcement, and other 
interstate and Federal-state problems. More 
than fifteen Governors are scheduled to take 
leading parts. Others will express their views 
in the general discussions of each session, 


Elaborate entertainment planned 


A special New York committee appointed 
by Governor Lehman has planned the various 
entertainment highlights. The first feature will 
be a dinner and diving exhibition at Saratoga 
Springs on Monday night to be followed by a 
gala banquet and entertainment given by the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce the next eve- 
ning. On Wednesday, the Governors wili motor 
to New York, stopping at Hyde Park for lunch 
with the President, and at West Point to watch 
the cadets parade. The Governors will be en- 
tertained at the World’s Fair with a luncheon 
and a tour of the state buildings on Thursday, 
and the Conference will be concluded that eve- 
ning with a State Dinner in New York City. 

The 1939 Conference promises to be one of 
the most successful and well-attended of recent 
years. Most legislatures will have adjourned, 
few Governors face election campaigns in the 
fall, and the Empire State with its World’s 
Fair is a strong attraction. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Secretaries of State to visit White Mountains 
of New Hampshire 


the National Association of Secretaries of 

State will be The Balsams, at Dixville 
Notch in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. The Conference is to be held August 16 
through August 19, with business sessions 
scheduled for the first three days. 

‘Host to the Twenty-second Conference is 
Enoch D. Fuller, Secretary of State of New 
Hampshire. John B. Wilson, Secretary of State 
of Georgia, and Acting President of the Na- 
tional Association, will preside over the business 
sessions of the Conference. 


Su for the Twenty-second Conference of 


Setting for the Conference 


Located 130 miles north of Concord, and but 
15 miles from the Canadian border, The Bal- 
sams will provide a pleasant setting for the 1939 
Conference. Situated at an elevation of 2,000 
feet, the hotel is at the center of a 4,600 acre 
balsam park. Facilities for all sports including 
golfing, fishing, and swimming will be avail- 
able to Conference delegates and members of 
their families. 

Three permanent standing committees of the 
National Association will report at the Con- 
ference and suggest improvements in legisla- 
tion and administrative procedure for the con- 
sideration of the National Association as a 
whole. The standing Committee on State Pub- 
lications is headed by Edward J. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State of Illinois. The principal concern 
of this committee has been to bring about im- 
provements in the content and the style of 
State Manuals or Year Books. It has also urged 
the inauguration of this type of publication in 
those few states which do not yet publish in- 
formation concerning their state governments 
in this form. 

Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of State of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is the head of 


the Association’s standing Committee on Uni- 
form Election Procedure. The Committee will 
report to the National Association on uniform 
election administrative procedures. 

Chairman of the standing Committee on Uni- 
form Trade Mark and Trade Name Registra- 
tion is Doris I. Byrne, Executive Deputy Secre- 
tary of the State of New York. This Committee 
was continued and enlarged at the Twenty-first 
Conference at its own request. During the year 
the Committee has held hearings to determine 
the relative advantages of uniform state trade 
mark and trade name legislation of the man- 
datory and permissive types. 

Secretaries of State from all over the nation 
have already indicated their intention of attend- 
ing this year’s Conference, August 16-19. Many 
are planning to visit the New York Fair en 
route and the location of the Twenty-second 
Conference will insure a particularly pleasant 
holiday for members of the Secretaries’ families. 


PUBLICATION RECORD 


Thad Eure, Secretary of State of North Caro- 
lina, has established what is believed to be a 
record for speed in issuing the printed Session 
Laws after the adjournment of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly. 

Bound volumes of the Public Acts of North 
Carolina were distributed this year before May 
1, although the North Carolina General As- 
sembly did not adjourn until April 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MANUAL 
The recently published 1939 New Hampshire 


Manual for the General Court contains a com- 
pact and complete general directory of the 
state government as well as full election statis- 
tics and unusually complete party organization 
information. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


National Association of Attorney-Generals to meet in San Francisco 


of the National Association of Attorney- 

Generals, the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Interstate Commission on Crime 
will attend conferences sponsored by these or- 
ganizations in San Francisco. The opportunity 
to delve into the more intricate phases of the 
law and to espouse certain causes for the better- 
ment of the profession and humanity as a whole, 
a worth-while attraction in itself, will be sup- 
plemented by the San Francisco Exposition, 
searchlight displays by the entire Pacific Fleet, 
and sightseeing trips in San Francisco and its 
environs. 

On July 10 and 11 the National Association 
of Attorney-Generals, will conduct separate 
meetings in order that its members may become 
personally acquainted with one another, ex- 
change information, and cooperate for the bet- 
ter carrying out of the functions of their several 
offices. 

The proposed program should prove particu- 
larly interesting because of the array of legal 
talent available. Pending consent of the speak- 
ers designated, a tentative program is here set 


forth: 


D= the week of July 10, the members 


Monday, July 10 


Gaston L. Porterie, Federal District Judge, 


Former Attorney-General of Louisiana, pre- 
siding. 

Address of Welcome—Earl Warren, Attorney- 
General of California. 

Response—Thomas J. Herbert, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Ohio. 

President’s  Address—Federal District Judge 
Gaston L. Porterie. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph E. 
Messerschmidt, Assistant Attorney-General 
of Wisconsin. 

Thirty-six Years as Attorney-General—v. S. 
Webb, ex-Attorney-General of California. 


A Center for Criminological Research—John T. 
Vance, Law Librarian of Congress. 

Luncheon for members of the Association as 
guests of Attorney-General Earl Warren of 


California at the Bohemian Club, San Fran-. 


cisco. 

Federal Acquisition of State Lands under The 
Federal Flood Control Act of 1938—Law- 
rence C. Jones, Attorney-General of Vermont. 

Motor Vehicle Taxation and Interstate Reci- 
procity—John E. Martin, Attorney-General 
of Wisconsin. 

Trade Barriers, Legal and Economic Aspects— 
Greek L. Rice, Attorney-General of Missis- 
sippl. 

Parole—Indeterminate Sentence Laws—John 
E. Cassidy, Attorney-General of Illinois. 


Tuesday, July 11 


Some Aspects of Criminal Law—Wayne Morse, 
Dean of Law of the University of Oregon. 
Attorney-Generals in Crime Cooperation— 
Judge Richard Hartshorne, President of In- 

terstate Commission on Crime. 

Intergovernmental Immunity with Respect to 
Taxation of Government Securities—Earl 
Warren, Attorney-General of California. 

Interstate Compacts—Filo Sedillo, Attorney- 
General of New Mexico. 

Government Corporations Engaged in Busi- 
nesses Within the States, Their Taxation by 
the State—William C. Walsh, Attorney- 
General of Maryland. 

Election of Officers 

Subscription Dinner 

Legal and Administrative Changes in Social 
Security—Frank Bane, Executive Director, 
Council of State Governments; former Di- 
rector, Social Security Board. 

Uniform Rules for Federal Criminal Procedure 

_ —Judge Justin Miller, Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
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UNICAMERALISM MARKS TIME 
(Continued from page 102) 


When the amendment was being considered 
in Nebraska there were a number of people, in- 
cluding Senator Norris, who favored a four or 
six year term but the more common biennial 
election was the one finally approved. 

In the size of the legislature some of the 
proposals follow the practice of the Nebraska 
amendment by specifying a minimum and 
maximum number of members leaving the ex- 
act number within that range to be determined 
by the legislature. Others, as may be seen from 
the chart, vary from this practice; some stipulate 
the exact number while others specify a maxi- 
mum limit, or, as in the Michigan case, leave 
the number to be determined entirely by the 
legislature without any restrictions. 

While the advantages sought in the adoption 
of a single chamber will undoubtedly be more 
readily achieved by a comparatively small body 
there are some indications, especially growing 
out of the Nebraska experiment, that a larger 
representation is desirable. 


Problems of representation 


The size of the state and the number of in- 
terests to be represented are naturally determin- 
ing factors. For example, in a small state with 
few distinct groups to be represented a smaller 
body will in many respects be more effective 
while the large industrial state would need a 
larger body in order to insure adequate repre- 
sentation to the various interests in the state. 

While the prevailing practice is that of elect- 
ing members from single-member districts, 
these districts to be determined by the legisla- 
ture and apportioned according to population, 
there is also a tendency to set up special districts. 
In states like California, New York, and Ohio 
where the rural-urban issue in representation 
has become acute, there is a strong demand for 
some representation to be based on geographical 
areas. In some states rural areas have won a 
dominant position in their present legislatures. 
These people are naturally reluctant to give up 
their positions to the populous cities which they 
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contend do not recognize the needs of the rural 
sections. The proposals show an effort to give 
recognition in the adjustment of representation 
claimed in such cases. In some instances pro- 
vision has also been made for cumulative voting. 

Some of the other proposals in the bills such 
as those for presiding officers, initiative, refer- 
endum, and the frequency of sessions are in- 
dicated on the chart. 

If the number of amendments that have been 
introduced proposing unicameral legislatures 
is indicative of the interest that is being mani- 
fested throughout the country in favor of a 
single chamber, then it would appear that the 
interest in this subject which has been gaining 
such momentum in recent years has reached the 
crest of its popularity and is now on the decline. 
Such a conclusion, however, may not be a true 
picture of the situation. 

That there is a great reduction in the number 
of proposals made this year is very evident. The 
facts probably are, and there is considerable evi- 
dence to support this view, that many are watch- 
ing with a great deal of interest the Nebraska 
experiment. It appears equally evident that the 
results of the Nebraska experiment have not 
been such as to provoke an unprecedented rush 
in the effort to remodel our state legislatures 
through adopting a one-house legislature. 

It is also evident that such states as Kansas, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, California, Arizona, 
Ohio, Washington, and others where consider- 
able interest has been manifested over a period 
of years in the subject of unicameralism are, 
for the most part, standing by. They are avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of our federal 
system of government where one state may try 
an experiment, and other states may profit by 
studying the results. These states are eagerly 
watching and analyzing Nebraska’s experiment 
with her unicameral legislature before they dis- 
card their bicameral system for the single cham- 


ber. 


It took 150 years, but all 48 states have now 
approved the Bill of Rights—Massachusetts, 
Georgia and Connecticut having ratified it 
within the last three months. 
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EFFECTIVE STATE GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 100) 


sultant body, working together and with the 
chief executive. You must of course maintain 
a budget system and a merit system. 

We are interested not only in the effectiveness 
of the executive. We are likewise interested in 
the effectiveness of the legislative branch of the 
government. Turning first to the major objec- 
tives, | think you will agree with me that the 
first requirement for an efficient, effective legis- 
lative branch is that it shall be representative 
and responsive; second, it must be productive 
and effective. There is no use in having a legis- 
lative body that reflects the opinions of the pub- 
lic if that legislative body is so set up and so 
operated that it cannot distill those opinions 
and those desires into specific legislative forms. 
This productive and effective function which 
we expect from a legislative body deals partly 
with the formulation of policy and partly with 
the enforcement of accountability of the exec- 
utive branch of the government. 


Legislative effectiveness 


What are the specific mechanisms by which 
a legislative body can be both representative and 
responsive, and effective and productive? It 
seems to me that here again we have a series of 
specific suggestions. First, there must be fair, 
representative districting. Second, there must be 
a fair system of nomination and election. We 
know part of these requirements—the secret 
ballot certainly, and other devices to secure an 
untrammeled opportunity of the public to ex- 
press itself effectively. We are beginning to learn 
that the well-conducted public opinion polls, 
such as that of Dr. Gallup, are in some ways a 
better reflection of public opinion than we get 


through certain of our legislative procedures— 


apparently because we have not secured satisfac- 
tory representation in all of our areas. These 
polls are a challenge to a revision of our legisla- 
tive procedures. 

In the third place we apparently have to have 
party responsibility in order to get effective ac- 
tion from any large group. In the fourth place 


we need agencies of knowledge for legislative 
bodies; that is particularly true when you view 
the complicated nature of the problems that 
come before legislative bodies today. We have 
some extraordinarily interesting experiments 
with legislative councils, commissions of in- 
quiry, legislative committees of investigation, 
all of which serve as methods of bringing fac- 
tual information to those who are responsible 
both for the development of broad policy and 
for holding accountable those officers of the 
state who carry on its work. 

Fifth, we need an orderly procedure for the 
enactment, the codification and the publication 
of laws. In the Oriental Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is a plaster cast of the Code of 
Hammurabi. There you will see engraved and 
presented to the public of Hammurabi’s time 
the law of the land, so that the ordinary 
man, without going to a lawyer, could know 
his rights under the laws of the Babylonians. 
That represented an extraordinary advance in 
human government because it presented the or- 
dinary man with a written statement of his 
rights and obligations. He didn’t have to go to 
a priest who would say, “Well, since the days of 
our forefathers this has been the provision and 
I interpret that to mean thus and so.” 

A state must have a good, effective, clear sys- 
tem not only of passing laws but of codifying 
and publishing those laws so they can be util- 
ized by the courts and the lawyers and by 
ordinary individuals of the commonwealth. 

In order that the legislature may exercise its 
full authority, there must be a budget system. 
The budget is one of the major instruments 
that bridges the gap between the executive and 
the legislature and enables each to exercise its 
appropriate control over financial operations. 


Independent audit necessary 


Finally, in order to make the legislative 
branch effective, there must be an independent 
audit. You often think of the independent audit 
as being an arm of the executive. Not at all; it 
is a check on the executive maintained by the 
legislative branch in order to make certain that 
the funds which it has appropriated are spent 
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in accordance with the program which it has 
authorized. The purpose of the independent 
audit is to have some one to watch the expendi- 
tures of money and to check the financial rec- 
ords that are kept. Financial records are kept by 
the executive branch because it needs them in 
the conduct of its daily business. In order that 
those records may tell the truth to the legisla- 
tive branch and to the public, there must be 
some one who has nothing to do with keeping 
those records, who checks them over and makes 
certain that they are a truthful record. This 
enables the legislative branch when it passes 
on the work of the executive to have a report 
by its auditor telling how the state’s money was 
actually spent. 


Importance of the audit 


That is why the independent audit becomes a 
matter of such great significance in these days 
of tremendous financial outlay and of compli- 
cated administration. The members of legisla- 
tures no matter how brilliant they may be, no 
matter how many years they spend in legisla- 
tive halls, cannot keep up with the intricacies 
of the whole process of administration. They 
must, therefore, have agencies for bringing them 
information, some of which may be permanent 
such as legislative councils, and some of which 
may be temporary, such as special commissions 
of investigation. On the financial side, the legis- 
lature needs the independent auditor to report 
the truthful story of financial administration. 

In order that that auditor may be truthfully 
independent so that the legislature may depend 
on his report, it is important that the auditor 
have nothing to do with the keeping of the 
records on which he is reporting. No man can 
audit his own books. It is also important that he 
have nothing to do with supervising collections, 
authorizing expenditures, or taking part in any 
other way in the process of administration. The 
moment a man takes part in deciding whether a 
given expenditure is wise or unwise, or whether 
a given collection should be $180 or $210 on 
a disputed claim, then you can’t trust the im- 
partiality of his report. It is no longer an in- 
dependent audit. 
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To make the independent audit truly effec- 
tive we need one more thing: A joint legislative 
committee on the audit empowered to meet 
at any time to consider matters brought before 
it by the auditor. One of the greatest weaknesses 
in American legislative procedures today is 
the failure to follow up and take action on 
audits, 

Let us now review briefly the progress of 
state reorganization in this country. As far 
as I am able to judge, Charles Evans Hughes 
was the first Governor to re-think the problem 
of the organization of the executive branch and 
to insist that we should have a greater central- 
ization of power in the chief executive in order 
to make that executive really responsible and 
effective. The centralization of the executive 
power in the chief executive does not carry 
us toward autocracy but carries us toward 
truer democracy. You get closer to an irrespon- 
sible government if you have a lot of indepen- 
dent boards and commissions which are operat- 
ing on their own and which the people in the 
end cannot dominate. Apparently the only 
method of building democratic control is to 
build a single, simple, responsible center. A pro- 
gram of reorganization was drawn in New 
York as early as 1914 by Elihu Root and his 
Constitutional Convention. Unfortunately that 
was lost at the polls because of a tangle. Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden was the next man who 
took the idea up in Illinois, and he carried it 
through within the frame-work of the Illinois 
Constitution. 


Types of state reorganizations 


From that time down to the present there 
have been twenty-six states which have carried 
through major reorganizations in their gov- ° 
ernments. Of these three—New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Virginia—carried out their re- 
organization primarily through constitutional 
amendment. 

In the other twenty-three states, running 
through the list of all of the more important 
and active states, there have been reorganiza- 
tions, sometimes extensive and sometimes lim- 

(Continued on page facing 112) 
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WESTERN STATES ATTACK 
TRADE BARRIER PROBLEM 


Governor Ralph L. Carr of Colorado has 
called a regional conference to meet in Denver 
on June 10 for further discussion of interstate 
trade barriers. 

He has invited representatives of Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah, Oklahoma, Arizona, Montana, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota to attend this meet- 


ing and, in cooperation with the Colorado State _ 


Chamber of Commerce, a program of particu- 
lar interest to the Rocky Mountain States is 
being developed. 

The National Conference on Interstate Trade 
Barriers held in Chicago on April 5, 6, 7 has 
inspired interest throughout the country, and 
several other regional conferences will be held 

in the summer and fall for the purpose of pro- 

moting better understanding between neigh- 
boring states regarding interstate trade and 
remedying situations which have developed 
with respect to trade barriers. 


STATE AID AND SCHOOL COSTS 


State Aid and School Costs, eighth in the 
series of published reports of the New York 
Regent's Inquiry, was prepared by Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace, Connecticut Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Gustave A. Moe, field staff director 
of Public Administration Service. 

The detailed findings, supported by the pre- 
sentation of a broad range of statistical data 
might be summarized in the statement made 
that “equalization of educational opportunity 
cannot be attained and state aid cannot be ef- 
fectively apportioned to 8,412 independent and 
autonomous school districts.” The authors 
recommend reorganization of school districts 


into larger units for effective administration, — 


adjustments in the method of administration 
and apportionment of state aid to achieve equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, strength- 
ened leadership in state administration of edu- 
cation, and abolition of the one teacher school 


system. 


COUNCIL’S WORK APPROVED 


The following resolution was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Business Advi- 
sory Council at its meeting in New York City 
on May 17, and sent to the Council of State 
Governments: 

“The Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce has made a careful 
study of the work accomplished by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments at the series of meet- 
ings held in Chicago, April 5-6-7, to con- 
sider the subject of interstate trade barriers. 


“The proceedings of these meetings to- 
gether with the resolutions that were passed, 
show the intense earnestness with which the 
Council of State Governments took up this 
subject which is of such vital importance to 
the people of the United States. However, 
if the Council of State Governments had 
been content with the mere passage of reso- 
lutions, it could not be expected that the 
meeting would result in anything concrete 
that would be effective in removing present 
trade barriers and preventing the passage of 
laws creating new ones. — 


“It is, therefore, a very great satisfaction 
to the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce to know that it is 
the intent of the Council of State Govern- 
ments to actively and aggressively follow up 
the matter and build a program of procedure, 
based upon the actual relations that exist 
between the states, that can be presented to 
their legislative bodies to eliminate existing 
trade barriers in a way that is fair to all 
of the states, and to ask for the cooperation 
of such legislative bodies in preventing 
further trade barriers. | 


“As the work of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments proceeds, the Advisory Council of 
the Department of Commerce will hold itself 


in readiness to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible.” 
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THE LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 
Politicians pass in parade 


The American Politician. Edited by J. T. 
Salter. The University of North Carolina Press. 
Chapel Hill. 1938. 411 pages. 


Continuing his interest in the characteristics 
and behavior of American politicians, Pro- 
fessor Salter has brought together in this read- 
able volume biographical sketches of nineteen 
assorted figures now on the American political 
scene, including John L. Lewis and Norman 
Thomas, the only two who have not been 
elected to public offices. The group was well 
selected to present a composite picture of the 
American politician, although the addition of 
a sketch of a veteran legislator, like Senator 
Pat Harrison or Senator Carter Glass, might 
have added details significant to the under- 
standing of the current political drift. 


American politicians 


The book contains biographical portraits of 


the following widely-known political personali- 
ties: La Guardia, Vandenberg, McNutt, Norris, 


Wagner, Tydings, La Follette, Jr., Maverick, : 


Chandler, Lewis, Farley, Thomas, and Hoan. 
Not so generally known are the remainder: 
Mayor Wilson, Sol Levitan, Joseph Stickler, 
Anna Brancato, Robert Heuck, and Honest 
Tom McIntyre. 

Most of these studies are written with sym- 
pathy and understanding; a few with almost 
slavish admiration. Some of the writers escape 
the biographers’ pitfall of assuming that their 
subject was solely responsible for the course 
of all events in which he was involved. __ 

Among the contributors are Claudius O. 
Johnson, Robert C. Brooks, Harold Zink, and 
Professor Salter—all well-known for previous 
studies in political leadership. Murray Season- 
good, who is more than an amateur politician 
himself, has written ostensibly about Robert 
Heuck, but mostly about the “Citizens” move- 


ment that cleaned up Cincinnati. Holmes Alex- 
ander, once the boy-wonder of the Maryland 
legislature, has written about Senator Tydings 
with more mature insight than some of his 
previous writings have exhibited. 


Criteria for leadership 


Professor Robert C. Brooks devotes a few 
paragraphs to a description of Maury Maverick 
in terms of criteria for leadership which were 
developed by Charles E. Merriam. Apparently 
Professor Brooks does not understand what 
Merriam means by “power-hungry,” for he re- 
jects it as a description of Maverick. The term 
carries no negative connotation; it is intended 
to describe those who are interested in holding 
political power no matter whether their objec- 
tives are considered good or bad, selfish or 
altruistic. Maverick certainly exhibits this 
quality. Otherwise, why would he have 
switched from national to local politics so 
abruptly? To be “power-hungry” is a sine qua 
non of the personality of a politician. . 

It is encouraging to find a sketch of a woman 
politician included in a volume of this kind. 
Frances Reinhold gives a woman’s interpre- 
tation of Anna Brancato, first woman Democrat 
to be elected state representative in Pennsyl- 
vania. In this biography the author examines 
her subject with more objectivity than is evi- 
dent in some of the masculine contributions. 

Students of political leadership may find 
many relevant facts in these studies, but they 
will find little to aid them in an objective 
analysis of leadership. The editor states in his 
introduction that he has sought individuality 
rather than sameness in the studies. A final 
chapter which would systematically summarize 
and analyze the traits exhibited by these politi- 
cal beings would have aided the more prosaic 
reader in visualizing the unique personal char- 
acteristics of the American politician. 


EFFECTIVE STATE GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 110) 


ited in scope. These have usually dealt with 
the general overhead structure in the effort 
to introduce business-like methods. 

There are two things of great importance 
in modernizing the structure of government. 
It is, in my judgment, a mistake to reconstruct 
the processes of government completely unless 
public opinion is ready to accept that recon- 
struction. The constitutions of the American 
states are not written in the documents which 
lie in the files and safes of the Secretaries of 
State; they are written in the habits and ex- 
pectations of the men and women of our states. 
An element of the constitution which isn’t 
written into public opinion is hardly worth 
having. 

Public understanding required 

We have had some states which have recently 
rushed in to establish tax reform for example, 
when there was no possibility of claiming that 
there was any public understanding of what tax 
reform was. In those states, it becomes almost 
impossible for the Governor, regardless of his 
objectives, to see that tax reform is put into 
operation. I see no point in putting such legis- 
lation into the statute books unless at the same 
time the philosophy of the new system is gener- 
ally accepted by the responsible citizenry of the 
community. 

In the second place, do not try to reorganize 
the executive branch unless there is at the same 
time an introduction of better methods in the 
legislative branch. They go hand in hand and 
you cannot maintain a satisfactory business- 
like reorganization of the executive branch 
unless the legislative branch recognizes that the 
reorganization is equally its interest and enter- 
prise. You should introduce at the same time, 
if not before, an effective budget system and an 
independent audit, both of which are tools of 
significance to the legislative branch. 

What I have endeavored to say is that the 
great ideals, the great objectives which we de- 
velop so easily in this country are not worth the 
paper they are written on unless we set up the 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 
AS OF JUNE 1, 1939 
Now Meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened: 
January 10 
January 3 
Florida .. .. April 4 
January 9 
January 4 
ere: January 4 
January 4 
January 3 
Now .... January 4 
January 10 
January 2 
January 3 
January 3 
January 3 
Sewth January 10 
January 10 
January 11 
*Recessed March 14 to July 18 
Recent Adjournments 
Special sessions: Convened: Adjourned: 
April 28...... May 12 
Regular sessions: Convened: Adjourned: 
New York ......... January 4...... May 20 


machinery for translating therm into action. 
When we set up the machinery, in order that it 
may be safe and effective, we need to have a 
clear recognition of the responsibilities of the 
executive branch, of the legislative branch and 
of the judicial branch. 

When we talk about the introduction of these 
improvements in the organization and adminis- 
tration of American government, it seems to me 
that we must remember the problem is not 
solely one of amending the constitution or pass- 
ing legislation; it is equally a problem of carry- 
ing forward the local stream of public under- 
standing of the requirements of effective 
organization and administration. And finally, 
we should endeavor to advance both within the 
executive branch and within the legislative 
branch at the same time in order to achieve the 
full benefits of the modernization of the organi- 
zation and administration of American state 
government. 
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